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FREDERIC THE SECOND.* 





Ir would seem, at a first glance at the subject, that the life of this 
monarch had been sufficiently considered, and that it was unneces- 
sary to add to the works, already numerous, of which he is the 
hero; but a moment’s reflection shews that this great number of 
records, is the very thing which makes it desirable that they should 
be gathered together; and it is this which Lord Dover undertakes 
todo. He does not profess to add very largely to what has been 
already made public in other works ; but to obviate the necessity of 
consulting the many volumes, both French and English, in which 
the information has been scattered. The present work may be 
termed a compilation, but it has all the smoothness and regularity 
of original composition. His Lordship quotes largely from the 
‘Mémoires de la Margravine de Bareith,’ from Thiebault’s ‘ Sou- 
venirs de Vingt Ans de Sejour & Berlin,’ from Frederic’s ‘ Histoire 
de Mon Temps,’ and from the ‘ Mémoires pour servir a |’ Histoire 
de la Maison de Brandenburgh ;? and makes frequent use of ‘ La 
Vie de Frederic II, of Frederic’s miscellaneous and posthumous 
works, of the ‘ Correspondence Familitre et Amicale de Frederic II, 
Roi de Prusse,’ with U. F. de Suhms of Grimouard’s ‘ Tableau de 
la Vie et du Regne de Frederic le Grand ;? of Miiller’s ‘ Tableau 
des Guerres de Frederic le Grand,’ of several of Voltaire’s Works, 
of Mirabeau’s ‘ Monarchie Prussienne,’ and perhaps as many more ; 
including Latin and German writers. No pains have been spared 
to render the work complete; and when the purchaser shall 
cease to be influenced by the rank of the noble author, its intrinsic 
merits will ensure it a permanent station in the library. 

Few royal memoirs present such a variety of incident, indepen- 
dent of military exploits, as those of Frederic the Second. His 
education was extraordinary:—he was subjected at once to the pri- 
vations of poverty, the tedium of royalty, and the brutality of a 
parent so evidently insane, that we cannot but wonder that he 
should be allowed to hold the reins of government. To the ill- 
treatment of his father might be traced, perhaps, the best and the 
worst parts of Frederic’s character. His taste for literature and 
the arts was strengthened by. opposition; early habits had accus- 
tomed him to hardships ; and the brutality of his father, and in- 
trigues of his courtiers, had taught him cunning and deceit. We 
are pleased to see a prince paying homage to learning and talent, 
and can forgive him if he somewhat overrates his own. Whatever 
were the faults of this monarch, we are inclined to consider them 
with charity; for his birth and education plead powerfully in his 
favour. 


undue partiality: a rare merit in a biographer. It is scarcely possi- 





Lord Dover has done him justice, without shewing any | 5a € : 
| before the gate of Potsdam, and if 1 give you a note to the com- 


ble to conceive any family more unhappily situated than that of | 


Frederic William, the father of Frederic the Second. Frederic and 
his eldest sister were especial sufferers ; the violent passions of their 
father aiming even at their lives; while both their parents were 
governed by favourites who laboured to increase the existing animo- 
sity. It is remarkable that Frederic always spoke of his father as 
exemplary and generous as a monarch, although his family and 
household were scarcely allowed the commonest necessaries of life. 
The paternal government of his Majesty did not extend, it seems, 
to persons of lofty stature, notwithstanding his regard for them; 
unless, indeed, his paternity towards them, as towards his own 
children, was shewn in his tyranny. His fondness for his regiment 
of gigantic guards is well known; he was so earnest to obtain tall 
recruits, that he spared neither pains nor money, and sometimes 
would have foreigners kidnapped, rather than fail to secure 
them. Our author gives a curious account of the items up on one 
occasion :— 

‘To one called “The great Joseph,” who apparently was a 
monk, he gave 5,000 florins for enlisting, and paid 1,500 dollars to 
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the monastery he belonged to. In the procuring of an Italian 
named Andrea Capra, the charge was as follows:—1,500 rix 
dollars as bounty money to the recruit himself, and 2,000 rix dol- 
lars to the persons who discovered and watched him, and to those 
who carried him off by force from his own country. But the most 
expensive recruit of all appears to have been an Irishman named 
James Kirkland, for the procuring of whom the following curious 
bill was brought in to the ie _ 
‘For the man himself, on condition of his 


giving up hisperson . . £1,000 0 
For the sending of two spies . . 18 18 
The journey from Ireland to Chester 30 0 


From Chester to London 


: . Me 25 12 
The man who accompanied him on the 


journey . > ° . ° . 10 10 
To himself on his arrival. , d 1 18 
Three years of wages promised to him 60 0 


To some of his acquaintances in London, 
who helped to persuade him. “~ 18 18 


coo ececec oosoe ooo ooso 





A fortnight’s allowance . : ‘ i 1 8 
For a uniform, shoes, &c. . s Siti 19 6 
Journey from London to Berlin . 21 0 
Post-horses from Gravesend to London, 

and back ° x P . ss 6 6 
To other persons employed in the business 8 7 
To soldiers of the guard who assisted 15 15 
To some persons for secrecy 12 12 
Expenses at the Inn at Gravesend 4 13 
To a Justice of Peace : ith wisi 6 6 
To a man who accompanied and watched 

him constantly . ae . 3 3 
For a boat . é . : e ah 0 5 
For letters to Ireland and back : : 2 10 
Making in all the enormous sum, paid 

for a single recruit, of : £1,200 10 0’ 


Not satisfied with putting foreign countries under contribution, 
his Majesty took measures to have a young nursery of giants reared 
in his own kingdom. The following story gives some insight into 
the paternal government of the Prussian monarch :— 


‘One of ‘his chief cares was the establishing a race of giants in 
his dominions, from among whom his grenadiers might always be 
replenished. In furtherance of this object, he was accustomed, 
whenever he saw a woman of extraordinary stature to marry her 
forthwith to one of his guards, without in the slightest degree con- 
sulting her inclinations upon the subject. On one occasion, in 
going from Potsdam to Berlin, he met a young, handsome, and well 
made girl, of an almost gigantic size: he was struck with her, and 
having stopped and spoken to her, he learned from herself, that she 
was a Saxon, and not married,—and that she had come on business 
to the market at Berlin, and was now returning to her village in 
Saxony. “ In that case,” said Frederic William to her, “ you pass 


mandant, you can deliver it, without going out of your way. Take 
charge, therefore, of the note which I am about to write, and pro- 
mise me to deliver it yourself to the commandant, and you shall 
have a dollar for your pains.” The girl, who knew the king’s cha- 
racter well, promised all that he wished. The note was written, 
sealed, and delivered to her with the dollar; but the Saxon, aware 
of the fate that attended her at Potsdam, did not enter the town. 
She found near the gate a very little old woman, to whom she 
made over the note and the dollar, recommending her to execute 
the commission without delay, and acquainting her at the same 
time, that it came from the king, and regarded some urgent and 
pressing business. After this, our gigantic heroine continued her 
journey with as much rapidity as possible. The old woman, on the 
other hand, hastened to the commandant, who opened the note, 
and found in it a positive order to marry the bearer of it without 
delay to a certain grenadier, whose name was mentioned, The old 
woman was much surprised at this result :—she, however, submitted 
without murmuring, to the orders of his Majesty ; but it was neces- 
sary to employ all the power of authority, mingled with alternate 
menaces and promises, to overcome the extreme repugnance, and 
even despair of the soldier. It was not till the next day that 
Frederic William discovered he had been imposed upon, and that 
the soldier was inconsolable at his misfortune. No other resource 
then remained to the king, but to order the immediate divorce of 
the new-married couple.’ | 
(To be continued.] 
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EARLY ADVENTURES OF AN ANCESTOR OF THE 
EDGEWORTH FAMILY. 


Wuen the Irish rebellion broke out, in 1641, Captain Edgeworth, 
not aware of the immediate danger, left his wife and infant in the 
Castle of Cranallagh, while he was summoned to a distance by some 
military duty. During his absence, the rebels rose, attacked the 
castle, set fire to it at night, and dragged the lady out, literally 
naked. She escaped from their hands, and hid herself under a 
furze bush, till they had dispersed. By what means she saved her- 
self from the fury of the rebels, I never heard; she made her way 
to Dublin, thence to England, and to her father’s house in Derby- 
shire. After the rebels had forced this lady out of the castle, and 
had set fire to it, they plundered it completely ; but they were per- 
suaded to extinguish the fire from reverence for the picture of Jane 
Edgeworth. Her portrait was painted on the wainscot, with a 
cross hanging from her neck, and a rosary in her hands. Being a 
catholic, and having founded a religious house, she was considered 
asasaint. The only son of Captain Edgeworth was then an 
infant, lying in his cradle. One of the rebels seized the child by the 
leg, and was in the act of swinging him round to dash his brains 
out against the corner of the castle wall, when an Irish servant, of 
the lowest order, stopt his hand, claiming the right of killing the 
little heretic himself, and swearing that a sudden death would be 
too good for him; that he would plunge him up to the throat in a 
bog-hole, and leave him for the crows to pick his eyes out. Snatch- 
ing the child from his comrade, he ran off with it to a neighbouring 
bog, and thrust it into the mud; but, when the rebels had retired, 
this man, who had only pretended to join them, went back to the 
bog for the boy, preserved his life, and, contriving to hide him in a 
pannier under eggs and chickens, carried him actually through the 
midst of the rebel camp, safely to Dublin. This faithful servant’s 
name was Bryan Ferral. His last descendant died within my 
memory, after having lived, and been supported always, under my 
father’s protection. My father heard this story from Lady Edge- 
worth, his grandwother, and also from a man of 107 years of age, 
one Bryan Simpson, who was present when the attack was made 
on Cranallagh Castle, and by whom the facts were circumstantially 
detailed.— Memoirs of Mr Edgeworth. By himself. 





MR BECKFORD. 





Haver you ever heard of the eccentric Beckford—a kind of Lord 
Byron in prose—who built the most magnificent residence in Eng- 
land; surrounded his park with a wall twelve feet high, and for 
twelve years suffered nobody to enter it? All on a sudden he sold 
this wondrous dwelling, Fonthill Abbey, with all the rare and costly 
things it contained, and went to Bath, where he lives in just as 
solitary a manner as before. He has built a second high tower 
(there was a celebrated one at Fonthill) in the middle of a field, the 
roof of it is a copy of the so-called Lantern of Diogenes (the monu- 
ment of Lysicrates) at Athens. Thither I drove to-day, and could 
imagine that the view from it must be as striking as it is said to be 
There was, however, no admittance, and I was obliged to content 
myself,with the pictures of my fancy. The tower is still unfinished 
though very lofty, and stands, like a ghost, in the wide open soli- 
tude of a high table-land. The possessor is said at one time to have 
been worth three millions sterling, and is still very rich. I was told 


that he was seldom visible, but that when he rode out, it was with 
the following retinue. 


Beckford himself, surrounded by five or six dogs ; two more grooms 
close the procession. If, in the course of the ride one of the dogs 
is refractory, the whole train halts, and castigation is immediately 
applied with the whips; this course of education is continued 
through the whole ride. Mr Beckford formerly wrote a very sin- 
gular, but most powerful romance, in French: it was translated 
into English and greatly admired. A high tower plays a conspicuous 
part in that also: the dénouement is, that the devil carries off 
everybody. 

I must send you another anecdote or two of this extraordinary 
man. When he was living at Fonthill, a neighbouring Lord was 
troubled with such intense curiosity to see the place, that he caused 
a high ladder to be set against the wall, and climbed over by night. 
He was soon discovered, and taken before Mr Beckford, who, on 
hearing his name, contrary to his expectations, received him very 
courteously, conducted him all over his house and grounds in the 
morning, and entertained him in a princely manner; after which he 














retired, taking the most polite leave of his Lordship. The latter, 
delighted at the successful issue of his enterprise, was hastening 
home, but found all the gates locked, and no one there to open 
them. He returned to the house to beg assistance; but was told 
that Mr Beckwith desired that he would return as he had come,— 
that he would find the ladder standing where be had left it. His 
Lordship replied with great asperity ; but it was of no use; he must 
e’en return to the place of clandestine entrance, and climb the ladder, 
Cured for ever of his curiosity, and venting curses on the spiteful 
misanthrope, he quitted the forbidden paradise 

After Fonthijl was sold, Mr Beckford lived for awhile in great 
seclusion in one of the suburbs of London, In the immediate neigh. 





First rides a grey-headed old steward ; | 
behind him two grooms with long hunting-whips ; then follows Mr | 


bourhood was a nursery garden, extremely celebrated for the beauty 
and rarity of its flowers. He walked in it daily, and paid fifty 
guineas a week to the owner of it for permission to gather whatever 
flowers he liked.— German Prince. 





MR PEMBERTON’S THEATRICAL LECTURES. 
[From a Correspondent. } 

Mr Pemperton, the tragedian, delivered on Monday evening, at 
Saville House, Leicester square, the first of a course of Lectures 
on the characters of Shakspeare, viewing them dramatically, and 
with reference to their personation on the stage. He has chosen 
this mode of announcing his intention, and of explaining his design; 
and accordingly this first Lecture is intended as a specimen; and 
will be repeated at the commencement of the course, next month, 

Mr Pemberton is no common person. He is a highly intellectual 
actor, and enthusiastically attached to his art. 


He views his pro- 
fession through the light of imagination. 


He is quite in earnest in 
all that he does and says; and acts from the suggestions of nature 
and feeling, matured by reflection and study. He appears in a plain 


dress, on a sort of stage representing a room, which is well lighted ; 


he has not the aid of any change of scene, or of costume; except 
that he throws a mantle around him in his acting. He delivers his 
Lecture as though he were in a room with his audience, as visitors; 
alternately sitting and standing as it may happen; and he enacts 


portions of the character upon which he discourses, by way of 


| illustration. 
| 





He prefaces his Lecture with a brief statement of his object, 
which is two-fold :—viz. to elucidate the moral or metaphysical 
nature of the character drawn by the poet, and to exemplify in 
what way it should be represented. In the course of this latter 
part of his performance he introduces his own reading of the part, 
and instances what he deems errroneous readings. As we do not 
feel called upon in the present instance to discuss the propriety of 
the various readings, nor, in fact, to do more than call the public 
| attention to Mr Pemberton’s Lectures, we shall not now enter 
upon any critical remarks. 





The Lecture, as at present delivered, is intended, according to 


Mr Pemberton’s' frank announcement, as an invitation, a specimen, 





, | or advertisement, and we can only say, therefore, that few of those 


| who heard it but will become subscribers to the course; which is 
| to consist of eight Lectures, the tickets to each to be transferable 
(excepting those to the first) and the subscription being, one 
| guinea. 

Mr Pemberton makes some very just remarks upon the nothing- 
| ness of mere declamation, however distinguished for propriety as far 
| as it goes; and illustrated this cold, artificial, pompous delivery by 
examples, which he contrasts with the impassioned tone and manner 
of an actor who really feels as well as understands his part. To 
enable the actor to convey the full impression capable of being 
produced by the performance of the character, it is necessary, he 
says, for him to experience the emotions to be depicted ; in short, 
completely to enter into the spirit of the character ; to be momen- 
tarily convinced of the reality of the scene, the persons, the incident 
—of his own identity with the assumed character. ‘ I see,’ says 
Mr Pemberton, ‘ the persons I am supposed to be addressing; I 
hear them reply; I distinguish their costume ; I perceive the loca- 
lity of the scene.’ 


‘ Such tricks hath strong imagination ;?— 





and certainly, by the vivid force and energy of his personation, our 
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Lectuter evinces a strong degree of sympathy with and abstraction 
in the character he embodies. Indeed, so strongly does he feel his 
subject ; so earnest is he in speaking upon it, that his remarks are 
delivered with an impassioned energy that partakes of a higher 
degree of excitement than we should judge necessary. We think a 
more composed manner would be an improvement : and it would 
have the effect of giving greater value and variety to his exempli- 
fications. 

Mr Pemberton gives an imaginary scene of Cromwell stealing in 
to look at the corpse of Charles the First. He first enacts it in 
dumb show, which he does very expressively ; and then with the 
accompaniment of some lines of his own, Mr Pemberton evinces 
in his comments a degree of originality and power that many writers | 
might envy. His style is ornate and rhetorical, and, combined with 
his delivery, produces an effect like the full flowing sentences, 
rounded periods, and glowing imagery of an eloquent orator. 














| 


with the same admiring complacency as if we had the volume in 
our hand, rather than recognize that mixed smartness of action 
with dialogue, and quick force of repartee, which makes a piece 
‘tell’ in a theatrical point of view. Grounded as the piece is, 
however, in truth and good satire, there is something pleasing in 
this very kind of novelty; and one reason, we take it, why the 
audience were so pleased, is, that they felt they had a writer before 
them who was acquainted with high life without being the dupe of 
it,—a lady not of thé silver fork school, but of the order of the 
bodkin of Belinda, which was the death of beaux and traitors. 

We have already expressed our opinion of Mrs Gore’s talents, in 
our remarks on her comedy that was produced at the Haymarket. 
She is a writer on the generous.and believing side (which is what 
we particularly like in a woman, especially a woman acquainted 
with the sophistication of high life.) She not only dislikes what- 
soever is odious (which the odious themselves can contrive to do, 


Macbeth forms the subject of his first Lecture; and Macready | for they dislike one another) but she loves whatever is loveable, 
appears to be the actor who approaches the nearest to Mr Pember- | and has great taste and archness ‘of humour to entertain it with, 


ton’s idea of the character. Mr Kean was not alluded to, which 
surprised us. Nor was Mr Young mentioned by name, though his 
style was pointed at. 

. We recommend all Play-goers to attend Mr Pemberton’s Lec- 
tures. Those who may differ from him, will at least admire his 
earnestness and enthusiasm. 


a — =~ 


THE PLAY-GOER. 


PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 








Daur r-Laxe.—Lords and Commons—Clari. 
Covent-Garben.—Fazio—Country Quarters—The Irish Ambassador. 


1 





Drury Lane. 
Mrs Gork’s new comedy of Lords and Commons, which was pro- 
duced here last night, turns upon the heedless but not bad-hearted 


extravagance of a young merchant, Melville (Mr Wallack) whose | 


guardian, Sir Caleb Kebobs (Mr Farren), the head of the firm into 
which his ward has been put, comes over from India, and finding 
how he has been going on, and that he will neither give up his sup- 
posed friends (a set of black-legs of quality) nor marry the daughter 
of his partner (a match on which Sir Caleh has set his heart, but 
which Melville refuses on account of a prior engagement) reads him 
a terrible lesson, by disinheriting him. Upon this his friends take 
their leave ; Lady Newford, a fine Countess, forbids her daughters 
to think of him ; and unfortunately his partner, old Quotient (Mr J. 
Russell) whose indulgence has enabled him to ruin himself, is 
ruined with him, Sir Caleb withdrawing his name from the firm, 


and a run coming upon the house. After all, however, the lesson | 


is but a lesson, and was only intended as such. Melville, whose 


real name is Lovell, is the son of an old beloved friend of Sir Caleé’s, | 


who was brother to Lady Newford, and after being renounced by 
her for marrying a plebeian, was slain in India. The testy but 





| 


By the way, we must not omit one or two of her pleasant touches 
of dialogue. Somebody says, that ‘mercantile people are pro- 
hibited among the Exclusives,—quite contraband :’-—upon which 
Sir Caleb says, ‘then I fancy there must be a great deal of 
smuggling going on” Poor Melville tells his guardian, in defend- 
ing his supposed friend, that there is not one ‘who would not 





| nant old gentleman, ‘ you must be entitled to a vast number 


share his last shilling with him.’ ‘Then,’ quoth the indig. 


of sixpences.’? Dimity, a servant (Mrs Humby), gives a good 
portrait of a tall young clerk, who comes of a Sunday evening to 
‘drink tea in Hessian boots;’ though in remarking how young 
ladies, when they get together, ‘do love to talk about love,’ she 
says it is a subject she never thinks it proper to discourse upon, 
| except upon the same day of the week when it is ‘ rainy,’ to the 
| upper servant, in the hours betwixt church-time. All these sallies, 
| and divers others, together with a few political allusions, created 
considerable merriment. 

Farren is admirable, as usual, in a testy old fatherly character. 
Mrs Humby is as smart as her cap in the maid-servant, and was 
inspired beyond herself in the delivery of a smart prologue upon 
‘ first nights.’ Harley has a bustling, officious character, that suits 
him, a sort of gentleman of all work, and of everybody’s acquajn- 
tance, whom ‘nobody calls Sir but his creditors.’, And Mr Brindal, 
in proportion to the inferiority of the character, maintains the repu- 
tation he acquired in the dandy of Mrs Gore’s former comedy, by 
the mode in which he represents the character of an exquisite valet, 
a gentleman of a most painstaking nonchalance and laborious indif- 


ference. ou 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


| Several Correspondents accuse us of being partial to Covent Garden Theatre. 
If we appear so, we can only say that they are paying the theatre a com- 
pliment, as far as our approbation can give it any, for we are conscious of 


good-hearted old Baronet now proclaims this fact to her Ladyship,} _ no partiality to any theatre. 


and also to their Lordships the blacklegs; Quotient’s daughter, who | 
was a favourite with him when a child, and who is in love with a | 
friend of Melville’s, has her disinterestedness put to the test (some- | 
what awkwardly for her filiality) in being offered the restoration of 
her father’s house, on condition she marries the old gentleman’s 
ward; and in short, the good and the good-hearted are all set to 
rights, old and young, and the false friends made'to hang their fine 
heads with ignominy. 

The sort of success which this piece obtained, was somewhat 
remarkable. Receiving great applause at intervals, it was never- 
theless heard for the most part in comparative tranquillity and even 
silence; and yet the approbation was unequivocal. In truth, 
though some of the situations were very dramatic, and told accord- 
ingly (as in the instances of Sir Caleb’s coming from behind his arm- 
chair, his publicly disinheriting Melville, &c.) the comedy may be said 
to resemble an agreeable portion of a novel put into action, rather than 
aplay. We read it, as it were, like a book acting before us, and 


De B——’s letter shall have due consideration. 


We have received several letters on the subject of Dissection, and other points 
lately mooted by correspondents in this paper ; but cannot find room for 
them. Wecould seldom hope to exhaust any subject of discussion in a 
paper like ours. The utmost we can profess to afford are new and varying 
matters for reflection. 


Since our note the other day respecting Mr Baruam Livrus’s share in the 
opera of Masantello, we have received another letter on the subject. We 
can only say in answer to it, that we-hall always do our best to give every 
gentleman concerned in the production of a theatrical piece, one and the 
same degree of attention. 


The gentleman who writes to us on the subject of a new piece at the Olympic, 
will see on a little reflection, that his request, though perfectly fair towards 
himse-f, involves a matter of some delicacy as regards us. We shall bear 
his wishes, however, in mind, and be anxious on a future occasion to com- 
ply with them. 


There is merit in the ‘Lineson Van Dieman’s Land,’ notwithstanding a 
grammatical slip in the second stanza ; but we have not room for so many 
serious verses, 
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CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS. ; 
Just Published, 2nd Edition, in | vol. 8vo. with an Appendix, 
concerning 
MURDER FOR subs SALE OF THE 
FACTS RELATING TO THE PUNISHMENT OF 
DEATH IN THE METROPOLIS, 
By EDWARD GIBBON WAKEFIELD, Esq. 


*To Mr Wakefield we are indebted for a masterly exposition 
of this subject.’—Examiner, Sept. 11, 1831, 


Also, by income Author, 


Price ls, 
SWING UNMASKED; 
OR, THE CAUSES OF RURAL #NCENDIARISM. 
* A true picture of the state of things in the rural districts,’ 
—Spectator, Dec. 18, 1831. 


Il, 

Second Edition, price 3d. or 2s. 6d. per dozen. 
HOUSBHOLDERS 1N DANGER 
PROM THE POPULACE. 

i. om, interesting, and useful pamphlet.’ — Times, 

ov. 
London: EFFINGHAM WILSON, 88 Royal Exchange. 


______— 


MISCELLANIES. 


EXAMPLE AND Canpour.—A countryman 








THEATRICALS FOR THIS EVENING, 
ROYAL OLYMPIC, 





DRURY LANE. | 


Rosstn1’s Opera of 


The Barber of Seville, | Mrs Headly 
Rosina ; x . Mrs Wood | Mrs Crawley 
Marcellina ' + Miss Russell | Rosa Crawley 
Jacintha . . + Mrs Mapleson | Luey . 
Count Almaviva - « Mr Wood | Lionel Glossover, Esq. 
Doctor Bartolo i « Mr Seguin | Mr Crawley 
Figaro : . « Mr. Phillips | Mr Leach 
Basil . . Mr Bedford Lothario Leach 
Fiorello . ° - MrS. Jones | Mr Welford 
Argus é . «. Mr Ross Charles Welford 
Tallboy . . - Mr Eaton | 
Officer ° * - Mr Newton | 
Notary : - + Mr Honner 


In the course of the Evening, Rossini’s Overture to | Eliza Ardenton 








The Burletta of 
My Great Aunt! 


Mrs Glover 
- + Mrs Knight 
Miss Norman 
- . Miss Stuart 

- MrJ. Vining 
Mr Cooper 
Mr W. Vining 
« «+ Mr Collier 
Mr Gough 
Mr Worrell 


After which, a New Original Burletta, entitled 
The Dumb Belle! 


Madame Vestris 


: ‘Il Barbiere di Siviglia,’ and Lindpaintner’s | Mary : + + Miss Pincott 
pare “rece? a famous reer? = — Overture to ‘ Joko.’ Captain Vivian. - Mr J. Vining 
im sitting at table eating and drinking heartily. Phelim o’Smirk MrB 
‘What must I do for my eyes?’ said the pea- | After which, Mr D, W. Jerroxp’s Comic Drama, | Mr monetrns sir W. Vachon 
sant. ‘You must abstain from wine,’ replied entitled Sanees Mr Gough 8 
the oculist. ‘But it seems to me,’ returned . ¢."5 8 
the peasant, walking up nearer to him, ‘ pane The Bride of Ludgate. | To which will be added, 
your eyes are not much better than mine, and | Melissa. . - Miss Phillips 
yet you drink.’ ‘Truly,’ replied the oculist,| Ruth . : . « Mrs Orger - on Ri Widow. 
‘that is because I am fonder of drinking than | Charles the Second _. Mr Wallack | netics 7 a . on pe Vestris 
of being cured.’ Sir Charles Sedley . . Mr Brindal | Augueine Gelopate eae 
: : Shekel ie 3; Qin Frank Rhapsody Mr J. Vining 
Inequatity or Laws acaixst Drinktne, | Shekel : r J. Russe Trusty 1 Site Gesuath 
There has been, in all governments, a great | Doeskin . + + Mr Harley at ah te Mr W. Vini 
deal of canting about the consumption of spirits. | Must ° ‘ - Mr Salter B . Gas | ane 
We believe the best plan is to let the people | Agate . : - « MrHaghes = , 


drink what they like; and to make no sump- | Mapleton 
tuary laws, either for the belly or the back. In | Captain Mouth 
the first place, laws against rum and rum and | py Blacktype 
water, are made by men who can change their | (jo, 
wet clothes for dry ones whenever they choose, | 
and who do not often work up to their knees | 
in mud and water; and in the next place, if 
this stimulus did all the mischief it is though | Ali. 
to do by the wise men of claret, its cheapness | 
and A ha would rather lessen than increase | °"4 Charles the T 
the avidity with which it is at present sought 
for. Again, human life is subject to such mani- | 
fold wretchedness, that all nations have invented 
a something, liquid or solid, to produce a brief | 
oblivion. Poppies, barley, grapes, sugar, pepper, | 
anda thousand other things have been squeezed, | 
pressed, pounded, and purified, to produce this | 
temporary happiness. Noblemen and members 
of Pudfionent have large cellars full of sealed 


Mandane . 


Semira ° 
bottles, to enable them the better to endure the | ‘Rattbeiaas 
wretchedness of life. The poor man seeks the | A Daskiig 
same end by expending three half- pence in gin ; Art b ; ; 
—but no moralist can endure the idea of gin. | ~ sorry 


Edinburgh Review, No. 63, p.4\,from an article 
attributed to the Rev. Sydney Smith, 


Dusuin Post-Orrice.—The Director, Sir 
Edward Lee, a very agreeable and accomplished 
man, who gave the entertainment, first con- 
ducted us, In company with a number of ele- 
gant ladies, through the various offices, ‘ pour | 
nous faire gagner de l’appetit.” In one of them, 
called the ‘ Dead Letter Office,’ a very strange 


Madame Valcour 
Julia. 

Finette 

Mr Desargus. 
Captain Valcour 


incident occurred in our presence. All letters, | Bounce . . 
the address of which is unintelligible, or which | 4 por the Tragedy 


are addressed to persons who cannot be disco- 
vered, are taken into this office, where they 
are opened at the end of a fortnight, and, if 
they contain nothing important, burnt. This 
seems to me rather a barbarous custom, since | 
many a heart might be broken from the loss of | 
what a Post-office clerk might think of no im- 
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» Boieldieu’s Overture ‘ Du Caliife 
de Bagdad.’ 
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Farce, Mehul’s Overture D’Une Elise 
Folie. Sophie 
Alexandre 


Mr Kenwey’s New Farce, called | César Chanteloupe 


Mr Bonassus 


portance. So it is, however, and we found | Lady Emily Delauney Miss E. Tree Blaise 
three men busied in the operation. Several of | [sabella -- . Miss Taylor Michael 
us seized these doomed epistles, and turned | TheGrand Duke Mr Diddear 

them over with great curiosity, when the clerk | prince Rodolph Bip Dinott 


who stood next me took up rather a large 
packet on which there was no address what- 
ever, ir the post-mark of an Irish county 
town. How grea* was his surprise, and that 
of all of us, when on opening it we saw not a 
single line of writing, but 2,700/. in bank-notes ! 
This at least appeared of importance to all, and 
an order was immediately given to write to the 
town in question to make enquiry about it.— 
German Prince. 
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To morrow, Isabella ; and The Barber of Seville. 


On Friday, The Beggars’ O vera; Country Quar- 
ters ; and The Miller and His aes: . 
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